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REAR  ADMIRAL  SAMUEL  FRANCIS  DuPONT. 


Admiral  DuPont,  so  long  an  ornament  to  the  navy  and 
the  nation,  died  in  Philadelphia  on  the  23d  of  June,  1865. 
Henceforth  his  name  will  be  associated  with  the  great 
names  of  American  history,  and  his  career,  ftlustrated  by 
great  deeds  in  life,  will  be  fruitful  in  high  inspirations  to 
posterity,  now  that  he  is  no  more. 

This  distinguished  officer  was  born  at  Bergen  Point, 
New  Jersey,  27th  September,  1803.  In  early  boyhood  he 
became  a  resident  of  Delaware,  from  which  State  he  was 
appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  navy  on  the  19th  of  De¬ 
cember,  1815,  by  Mr.  Madison.  He  received  at  the 
same  time  an  appointment  to  West  Point,  but  preferred 
•the  navy.  Both  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Jefferson  were 
the  intimate  friends  of  his  grandfather,  Pierre  Samuel 
DuPont  de  Nemours;  and  the  following  extract  from  an 
unpublished  letter  of  Mr.  J effierson,  alluding  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  his  grandson  into  the  service,  will  be  read 
with  interest  at  the  close  of  the  brilliant  career  whose 
commencement  it  announced  : 

“  December  31,  1815. 

“That  your  opinion  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  Great  Britain 
towards  us  is  correct,  I  am  satisfied  from  the  movements  north  and 
south  of  us,  as  well  as  from  her  temper.  She  feels  the  gloriole  of 
her  late  golden  achievements  tarnished  by  our  successes  against  her 
by  sea  and  land,  and  will  not  be  contented  until  she  has  wiped  it  off 
by  triumphs  over  us  also.  I  rely,  however,  upon  the  volcanic  state 
of  Europe  to  present  other  objects  for  her  arms  and  apprehensions, 
and  am  not  without  hope  that  we  shall  be  permitted  to  proceed 
peacefully  in  rearing  our  children,  and  maturing  and  moulding  our 
strength  and  resources.  It  is  impossible  that  France  should  rest 
under  her  present  oppressions  and  humiliations.  She  will  rise  in 
gigantic  strength,  which  cannot  be  annihilated,  and  will  fatten  her 
fields  with  the  blood  of  her  enemies.  I  only  wish  she  may  exercise 
patience  until  divisions  among  them  may  give  her  choice  of  sides. 

“  To  the  overwhelming  power  of  England  I  see  but  two  chances 
of  limit.  The  first  is  her  bankruptcy,  which  will  deprive  her  of  the 
golden  instrument  of  all  her  successes.  The  other  is  that  ascen- 
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deney  which  nature  destines  for  us  by  immutable  laws.  But  to 
hasten  this  last  consummation,  we  too  must  exercise  patience  and 
forbearance.  For  twenty  years  to  come  we  should  consider  peace 
as  the  summum  barium  of  our  country.  At  the  end  of  that  period 
we  shall  be  twenty  millions  in  number,  and  forty  in  energy  when 
encountering  the  starved  and  rickety  paupers  and  dwarfs  of  English 
workshops.  By  that  time  I  hope  your  grandson  will  have  become 
one  of  our  High  Admirals,  and  bear  distinguished  part  in  retorting 
the  wrongs  of  both  his  countries  on  the  most  implacable  and  cruel  of 
their  enemies.  In  this  hope,  and  because  I  love  you  and  all  who 
are  dear  to  you,  I  wrote  to  the  President  on  the  instant  of  reading 
your  letter  of  the  7th,  on  the  subject  of  his  adoption  into  our  navy. 

I  did  it  because  I  was  gratified  in  doing  it,  while  I  knew  it  was  un¬ 
necessary.  The  sincere  respect  and  high  estimation  in  which  the 
President  holds  you  is  such  that  there  is  no  gratification  within  the 
regular  exercises  of  his  functions  which  he  would  withhold  from  you. 

Be  assured  that  if  within  that  compass,  the  business  is  safe.” 

His  first  cruise  was  in  the  Franklin,  74,  (under  Com¬ 
modore  Stewart,  whose  youthful  aid  he  was  on  the 
Mediterranean  station,)  taking  on  her  way  the  Hon.  R. 
Rush  to  England  as  minister. 

From  the  Franklin  he  joined  the  Erie,  sloop  of  war, 
under  Captain  Ballard,  and  afterwards  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
manding  Stockton  ;  in  these  two  ships  he  saw  three  years' 
service. 

His  second  cruise  was  in  the  Constitution,  frigate,  also 
on  the  Mediterranean  station,  under  Commodore  Jacob 
Jones.  He  next  served  in  the  old  Congress,  frigate,  under 
Commodore  Biddle,  on  the  West  India  station,  and  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil. 

His  fourth  cruise  was  under  Commodore  John  Rodgers, 
in  the  North  Carolina,  74,  on  the  Mediterranean  station, 
returning  by  the  West  Indies.  In  that  ship  he  was  soon 
promoted  to  be  the  sailing  master,  and  in  April,  1826, 
was  commissioned  as  a  Lieutenant.  His  first  cruise  as  / 
such  was  in  the  schooner  Porpoise,  Lieutenant  Command¬ 
ing  Benjamin  Cooper,  but  he  returned  on  the  North 
Carolina  at  the  expiration  of  three  years’  service. 

He  again  served  three  years  on  the  Mediterranean  sta¬ 
tion,  in  the  sloop-of-war  Ontario,  under  Captain  Holdup 
Stevens,  the  squadron  under  Commodore  Biddle. 

In  1835  he  served  on  board  the  Warren,  sloop-of-war, 
Captain  William  Taylor,  as  First  Lieutenant  or  Executive 
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officer,  during  the  Florida  war.  From  the  Warren  he 
was  ordered  to  the  Constellation  as  Executive  officer,'" 
under  Commodore  Dallas;  was  appointed  by  the  latter  to 
the  command  of  the  schooner  Grampus,  and  immediately 
after  to  the  command  of  the  sloop-of-war  Warren,  and 
cruised  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

From  1838  to  1842  he  served  in  the  Ohio,  line-of-battle- 
ship,  under  Captain  Smith,  now  Admiral  Smith,  and 
Captain  Lavellette,  late  Admiral — the  Ohio  bearing  the 
dag  of  Commodore  Hull.  In  1843  he  was  ordered  to  the 
command  of  the  brig  Perry,  hound  to  China,  which  he 
only  retained  a  few  months,  having  been  invalided  on 
reaching  Bio  Janeiro. 

In  1845  he  was  appointed  to  the.  command  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  frigate,  bearing  the  Jag  of  Commodore  Stockton, 
and  served  during  the  whole  Mexican  War  in  the  Cali- 
fornias  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico. 

In  July,  1846,  he  took  command  of  the  corvette  Cyane. 
With  this  ship  he  captured  San  Diego,  and  landed  Cap¬ 
tain  (now  General)  Fremont;  then  scoured  the  Gulf  of 
California,  or  Sea  of  Cortez;  took  all  the  Mexican  vessels 
within  it,  some  thirty  in  number,  including  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  gunboats  at  Guaymas  ;  took  the  capital  of  Lower 
California,  La  Paz ;  landed  and  spiked  all  the  guns  at 
San  Bias,  and  established  the  blockade  of  Mazatlan. 
With  the  Cyane  he  held  the  San  Francisco  district  for 
some  months,  when  threatened  by  the  Mexicans  and 
Indians* 

In  November,  1847,  he  was  in  the  expedition  under 
Commodore  (now  Admiral)  Shubrick,  which  captured 
Mazatlan,  and  led  that  line  of  the  boats  which  entered  the 
main  harbor.  Three  thousand  veteran  Mexican  troops, 
with  artillery,  evacuated  the  town,  and  it  was  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  by  six  hundred  sailors  and  marines.  After  this 
our  possessions  in  Lower  California  were  threatened  by 
Indians  and  Mexicans,  and  Captain  Du  Pont  was  imme¬ 
diately  dispatched  with  the  Cyane  to  their  support.  He 
covered  La  Paz  until  it  could  be  fortified ;  he  landed  at 
San  Jose  with  a  hundred  men,  and  marched  three  miles, 
under  fire,  to  the  relief  of  a  gallant  garrison  under  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Hey  wood,  closely  besieged,  and  about  to  sur¬ 
render. 


He  planned  or  accompanied  several  expeditions  into 
tlie  interior,  penetrated  the  valley  of  San  Jose  fifty  miles, 
took  many  prisoners,  among  them  the  political  chiefs; 
while  Colonel  Burton  and  Lieutenant,  now  General  Hal- 
leck,  approached  from  the  north,  driving  the  Mexicans 
before  them.  The  Peninsula  was  thoroughly  secured  and 
the  enemy  scattered. 

He  returned  in  the  Cyane  after  the  peace,  having  been 
absent  three  years.  The  crew  and  officers  of  that  ship 
participated  largely  in  the  services  of  that  squadron, 
during  the  Mexican  war,  whether  in  Upper  California, 
under  Commodore  Stockton,  or  in  Lower  California  and 
west  coast  of  Mexico,  under  Commodore  Shubrick.  (See 
“  Cooper’s  Naval  History,”  last  edition.)  She  returned 
to  Norfolk  in  October,  1848.  * 

In  1855  he  was  made  a  captain,  having  been  a  com¬ 
mander  thirteen  years,  and  before  this  sixteen  years  a 
lieutenant.  In  1857  lie  was  ordered  to  the  command  of 
the  steam  frigate  Minnesota,  sent  on  special  service  to 
China,  having  on  board  the  Hon.  JV.  B.  Reed,  Minister 
to  that  Empire.  Captain  Du  Pont  witnessed  several  of  the 
naval  operations  of  the  English  and  French  forces,  during 
their  war  with  China,  and  was  a  close  observer  of  the 
first  capture  of  the  Takoo  forts,  on  the  Peiho,  by  their 
gunboats.  After  visiting  Japan,  Western  India  and  Ara¬ 
bia,  he  returned  in  June,  1859,  with  the  Minnesota,  to 
Boston. 

During  the  intervals  of  service  at  sea,  Captain  Du  Pont 
was  mostly  employed  by  the  Navy  Department  on  Boards, 
commissions,  courts-martial  and  courts  of  inquiry  with¬ 
out  number.  Among  many  others,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  which  presented  the  first  organization  for  the 
Naval  Academy  under  Secretary  Bancroft,  and  of  the 
second  Board  which  revised  and  extended  that  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  was  on  the  commission  authorized  by  Congress 
to  examine  into  the  light-house  establishment  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  with  a  view  to  its  improvement,  and,  until  he 
went  to  sea  in  1857,  was  a  member  of  the  permanent 
Light-house  Board,  which  introduced  the  present  organi¬ 
zation  and  admirable  system  of  lighting  our  coast.  He 
served,  at  different  periods,  on  two  Boards  to  revise  the 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  navy,  and  was  a  member  of 
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the  Naval  Retiring  Board  under  the  act  of  February, 
1855.  With  other  officers  he  was  called  upon,  at  various 
times,  to  submit  his  views  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
naval  service.  His  paper  on  the  Coast  Defences  was 
taken  from  the  congressional  documents  and  republished 
in  pamphlet  form  by  officers  of  engineers,  and  other  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  the  subject,  and  was  largely  quoted 
from  by  Sir  .Howard  Douglas,  in  one  of  the  later  editions 
of  his  work  on  Naval  Gunnery. 

In  December,  1860,  Captain  Du  Pont  relieved  his 
first  commander,  the  distinguished  veteran  Commodore 
Stewart,  in  the  command  of  the  Philadelphia  Navy-yard 
and  station.  Soon  after  the  troubles  which  were  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  'to  the  rebellion  had  commenced,  when  the 
travel  to  Washington  was  interrupted,  and  all  communi¬ 
cation  with  Washington  cut  off,  on  his  own  authority  he 
sent  men,  officers,  and  artillery  to  the  Susquehanna,  and 
an  armed  steamer  to  the  Chesapeake,  to  protect  the  tran¬ 
sit  of  troops  to  Annapolis,  and  to  co-operate  in  saving  if 
possible  the  navy-yard  at  Norfolk.  The  loss  of  this  yard 
increased  greatly  the  demand  upon  that  at  Philadelphia, 
and  the  work  was  pressed  accordingly.  The  Tuscarora, 
a  large  steamer,  was  built  and  launched  in  fifty-seven 
days. 

In  June  Captain  Du  Pont  was  called  to  Washington  and 
made  President  of  a  board  which,  after  laborious  exami¬ 
nation  and  study  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  by 
means  of  the  archives  of  the  coast  survey,  made  elaborate 
reports  and  memoirs,  which  were  made  the  basis  of  naval 
operations,  or  joint  expeditions  of  both  arms  of  the  ser¬ 
vice. 

In  September,  1861,  the  squadron  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
was  organized  by  the  Navy  Department  into  two  distinct 
commands,  and  CaptainDu  Pont  was  appointed  flag  officer 
of  the  southern  portion,  called  the  South  Atlantic  Block¬ 
ading  Squadron,  the  station  including  the  coasts  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida  to  Cape  Carnaveral.  Early 
in  October  he  hoisted  his  flag  on  the  steam  frigate  Wa¬ 
bash  and  sailed  from  New  York,  calling  at  Hampton 
Roads,  and  leaving  there  in  command  of  the  naval  part  of 
the  joint  expedition  which  captured  the  Port  Royal  forts 
and  harbor  on  the  7th  November,  1861. 


This  important  acquisition,  without  which  the  blockade 
of  the  coasts  of  three  States  could  not  have  been  main* 
tained*  has  been  since  that  period  the  great  naval  depot 
of  the  squadron  and  military  headquarters  of  the  Depart-* 
merit. 

The  capture  of  the  forts  in  Port  "Royal  harbor  was  a 
blow  which  came  when  the  gloom  of  many  failures  de¬ 
pressed  the  national  spirit  to  its  lowest  point*  and  instantly 
raised  it  to  a  conscious  confidence  in  the  power  and  for¬ 
tune  of  the  republic.  That  combat  still  stands  the  most 
brilliant*  sustained  and  fruitful  action  of  the  navy  during 
the  war*  as  it  is  the  most  striking  success  of  ships  over 
forts  of  equal  power  which  the  annals  of  naval  warfare  can 
show* 

It  was  followed  by  the  immediate  occupation  of  Beau¬ 
fort,  South  Carolina,  eleven  miles  up  the  Beaufort  river* 
taken  by  the  gunboats,  and  the  plundering  of  the  town  by 
the  blacks  made  to  cease. 

This  was  followed  by  active  operations  on  the  seacoast 
and  inland  waters.  The  bar  of  the  Savannah  river  was 
crossed,  and  a  naval  force  occupied  Tybee  Roads  and  Ty- 
bee  Island,  which  gave  the  army  their  base  from  which  to 
reduce  Fort  Pulaski.  St.  Helena  Sound,  South  Carolina, 
was  next  entered  ;  the  other  island  fort  found  abandoned  ; 
the  gunboats  ascending  the  Ashepoo  river.  Wassaw 
Sound,  Georgia,  one  of  the  outlets  from  Savannah,  was 
next  examined.  Then  the  contiguous  sound  of  Ossabaw 
was  entered,  the  Vernon  and  Great  Ogeechee  rivers  were 
ascended* — the  position  of  the  forts  and  much  valuable 
information  obtained  of  these  approaches  to  Savannah. 
These  operations  all  took  place  before  the  close  of  the 
year  1861,  and  within  six  weeks  of  the  capture  of  Port 
Royal. 

The  first  day  of  the  new  year  (1862)  was  marked  by  a 
very  successful  combined  expedition  of  gunboats  with  a 
brigade  of  the  army,  having  for  its  object  the  destruction 
of  batteries  at  Port  Royal  ferry  on  the  main  land.  One 
division  of  the  boats  entered  the  Coosaw  from  the  Beau¬ 
fort  river,  while  the  other,  ascending  by  Broad  river,  made 
the  junction  by  whale  branch. 

In  March,  Cumberland  Island  and  Sound ;  Amelia 
Island ;  the  river  and  town  of  St.  Mary’s,  Georgia  ;  Fer- 
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nandina,  Florida;  and  Fort  Clinch  were  captured-— the 
latter  being  the  first  of  the  national  forts  upon  which  the 
flag  of  the  Union  was  restored.  Brunswick,  Georgia,  was 
also  visited,  but  though  abandoned  was  not  occupied  ;  the 
Altamaha  was  ascended  nearly  to  Darien,  and  all  the 
sounds  of  Georgia  successively  occupied,  viz :  St.  Catha¬ 
rine’s,  Sapelo,  Doboy,  St.  Simon’s,  and  St.  Andrews. 

In  Florida,  the  St.  John’s  river  was  entered  and 
ascended  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  miles  ;  Jackson¬ 
ville  was  captured,  and  the  yacht  America,  which  had 
been  sunk,  was  raised. 

St.  Augustine  was  then  taken,  and  the  second  national 
fort  which  had  fallen  into  our  hands. 

In  May,  possession  was  taken  of  Winy  ah  Bay,  South 
Carolina,  the  gunboats  ascending  to  Georgetown  and  up 
the  Waccamaw  and  Black  rivers,  forty  miles  above 
Georgetown. 

Finally,  at  the  close  of  May,  the  gunboats  crossed  the 
Stono  bar  and  occupied  that  inlet,  which,  in  reference  to 
operations  on  Charleston,  was  among  the  most  important 
services  of  the  squadron.  They  covered  the  landing  of 
troops  on  James  Island,  but  these  were  afterwards  with¬ 
drawn,  and  the  golden  opportunity  of  taking  Charleston 
was  lost. 

The  blockade  was  organized,  fourteen  blockading  sta* 
tions  established,  thirteen  of  which,  being  inside  and 
within  the  bars,  were  effective.  One  only— Charleston, 
though  monopolizing  a  fourth  of  the  force  of  the  squad¬ 
ron — was  frequently  violated  by  night,  but  no  attempt  was 
ever  made  to  evade  it  by  day.  There  was  no  lack  of  vigi¬ 
lance  but  a  lack  of  force  suitable  in  draught  and  speed. 
To  cover  effectively  an  arc  of  twenty-three  miles,  from 
Bull’s  Bay  to  Stono,  from  any  point  of  which  the  channels 
could  be  reached,  was  work  for  twenty-four  steamers  in 
lieu  of  twelve.  The  latter  was  sufficient  to  make  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  running  the  blockade  hazardous,  as  the  number 
of  captures  prove,  and  therefore  sufficient  to  satisfy  inter¬ 
national  requirements,  but  not  enough  to  keep  all  out. 
The  enormous  demand  upon  our  naval  force  from  the 
Chesapeake  to  the  coast  of  Texas,  with  off-shore  squadrons 
after  pirates,  rendered  it  impossible  to  place  off  this  port 
more  vessels. 
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On  the  16th  of  July,  1862,  Captain  Du  Pont  was  ap* 
pointed  a  Rear  Admiral  in  the  navy.  In  the  fall  of  1862 
the  government  began  to  contemplate  resuming  the  effort 
to  take  Charleston,  abandoned  when  flag  officer  Du  Pont 
opened  the  Stono. 

It  devised  the  iron* clad  attack  on  the  forts  and  ordered 
its  execution*.  While  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  promised 
force,  Rear  Admiral  Du  Pont  tried  the  aggressive  power 
of  the  monitors  by  two  attacks  on  Fort  McAllister.  No 
impression  was  made.  lie  informed  the  Department  that 
his  experience  on  the  Ogechee  had  convinced  him  that 
“  in  all  such  operations,  to  secure  success,  troops  were 
necessary.”  The  naval  attack  with  thirty-two  guns 
against  between  two  and  three  hundred,  under  orders  of 
the  Department,  was  heroically  made,  persisted  in  until 
one-half  his  guns  were  silenced  and  all  his  captains  de¬ 
clared  it  ought  not  to  be  continued,  and  he  finally  with¬ 
drew  from  the  harbor,  under  the  express  orders  of  the 
Navy  Department  and  the  President  to  send  the  iron-clads 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  they  were  greatly  needed. 

The  capture  of  the  Atlanta  by  Captain  John  Rodgers, 
(whom  he  had  despatched  to  intercept  her)  shed  a  parting 
halo  around  the  close  of  his  brilliant  service,  from  which, 
on  the  3d  of  June,  1863,  he  was  by  the  Department  re¬ 
called,  for  reasons  it  is  hard  to  vindicate  in  the  face  of  the 
confirmation  with  which  subsequent  events  crowned  his 
judgment.  Charleston  fell,  not  by  any  naval  attack,  but 
by  the  advance  of  General  Sherman’s  army. 

Admiral  Du  Pont  was  not  merely  an  officer  of  brilliant 
capacity;  he  was  a  citizen  of  eminent  character,  wide  and 
varied  knowledge  of  public  men  and  measures,  marvel¬ 
lously  acquainted  with  men  and  deeply  read  in  character, 
of  infinite  tact  aud  skill  in  dealing  with  them  ;  of  polished 
manners  and  gracious  address — which  in  him  were  a 
power— but  not  in  the  least  degree  hardened  by  that 
enamel  which  incrusts  the  character  of  men  of  the  world 
so  general^. 

These  eminent  qualities  preserved  him  from  doubt 
when  in  1861,  to  ordinary  minds  the  end  of  all  things 
seemed  at  hand.  He  was  instant,  urgent,  eloquent  with 
his  brother  officers  in  pointing  out  the  path  of  duty,  de¬ 
monstrating  it  to  be  also  the  path  of  wisdom,  and  depre- 
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eating  the  shameful  desertion  of  the  flag  of  the  nation 
which  evil  teachings  to  so  many  eyes  disguised  under  the 
form  of  duty  to  the  State. 

I  Ile^  saw  the  end  from  the  beginning ;  and  while  the 
'Government  was  hesitating  in  1861,  it  was  his  energetic 
{  impulse  which  compelled  the  solution  of  every  doubt  in 
favor  of  the  expedition  which  opened  Port  Royal,  and 
ifrom  that  station  closed  the  whole  southern  coast  and 
inspired  those  in  authority  with  his  confidence  in  the 
national  cause. 

k  While  others  were  shrinking  from  the  problem  of  negro 
soldiers  and  emancipation,  he  had  already  seen  the  true 
solution  and  declared  its  necessity ;  and  when  at  a  diplo¬ 
matic  dinner  in  Washington,  given  to  Prince  Napoleon, 
the  foreigners  doubted,  as  they  always  did,  the  power  of 
the  nation  to  suppress  the  rebellion  ;  he  astonished  them 
by  his  energetic  declaration,  “  We  will  put  down  the  re¬ 
bellion,  if  we  have  to  precipitate  the  whole  population  of 
the  North  on  the  South — each  man  carrying  two  muskets, 
one  for  himself  and  one  for  a  slave  !” 

He  was  by  descent,  education,  and  conviction,  a  Whig, 
and  never  cast  a  Democratic  vote ;  and  it  was  this  which 
saved  him  from  the  doubts  and  hesitations  which  tor¬ 
mented  and  destroyed  so  many. 

He  valued  his  State  only  as  she  valued  the  Union;  and 
treason  at  home  he  felt  to  differ  from  treason  elsewhere 
only  in  the  more  peculiar  duty  it  imposed  on  him  to  sup¬ 
press  it.  He  was  not  for  peace  at  home  at  the  expense  of 
war  with  the  nation. 

During  the  intervals  of  his  professional  duties,  he  deeply 
interested  himself  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  her  Missionary  labors.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
State  and  General  Conventions,  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
latter  poured  out  in  unstudied  eloquence  his  wide  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  value  of  foreign  missions,  and  the  means  best 
calculated  to  expand  and  consolidate  them. 

His  kindly  and  forgiving  disposition  could  harbor  no 
ill-will.  When  deeply  injured,  he  indulged  in  no  retalia¬ 
tion  of  word  or  deed:  and  when  self-respect  would  not 
permit  him  to  overlook  injustices  of  those  whom  official 
position  screened  from  responsibility,  he  was  content  to 
spread  their  condemnation  on  the  flies  of  the  Department 
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in  subdued  and  respectful  language;  confidently  awaiting 
the  vindication  of  time  and  events — which  have  already 
vindicated  his  judgment  and  conduct  by  the  verdict  of 
history. 

Before  the  navy  he  never  needed  a  defence.  Its  judg¬ 
ment  was  his  judgment;  and  he  lived  to  hear  the  con¬ 
fession  of  the  distinguished  officer  w'ho  succeeded  him, 
and  of  the  government  itself,  that  what  had  been  required 
at  his  hands  was  impossible. 

Ilis  officers  and  men  were  his  devoted  and  admiring 
friends.  They  confided  in  his  justice,  they  loved  his 
kindly  disposition,  they  revered  his  calm  soldierly  bearing 
in  action,  his  prudence  which  shed  no  useless  blood,  his 
genius  which  made  every  precious  drop  fruitful  in  pro¬ 
gress  as  well  as  glory,  his  generous  thoughtfulness  for  his 
command  more  than  for  himself,  his  care  in  securing  to 
merit  its  opportunity  and  its  reward,  and  his  wfide  com¬ 
prehensive  foresight  which  secured  success  before  a  blow 
wras  struck. 

The  day  of  his  departure  from  his  last  great  command 
was  a  day  of  mourning  throughout  his  fleet;  and  none 
who  saw  that  farewell  is  likely  to  forget  it  or  to  see  its 
like  again. 

That  fleet  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  successor  the 
most  complete  and  marvellous  piece  of  naval  organization 
the  navies  of  the  world  could  show;  ready  at  a  day’s  notice 
for  the  active  operations  another  was  designated  to  con¬ 
duct.  The  officers  who  surrounded  him  were  among  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  navy,  whom  it  was  a  privilege  and  a 
glory  to  have  commanded. 

Some  months  after  his  return  his  health  began  to  show 
symptoms  of  decline.  Travel  in  Europe  was  recom¬ 
mended,  but  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  the 
country  in  time  of  war. 

He  lies  in  his  family  burial  ground,  gathered  to  his 
fathers  in  the  maturity  of  years  and  glory,  the  model  of 
an  officer,  a  gentleman,  a  patriot,  and  a  Christian :  laid 
there  by  family  and  friends  who  loved  him ;  borne  there 
with  military  honors  spontaneously  rendered  by  officers 
and  men  of  the  navy  to  which  he  dedicated  his  life,  and 
which  he  decorated  by  his  deeds. 
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